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JEANNE THOMAS ALLEN 


The Representation of Violence 
to Women: Hitchcock’s Frenzy 


‘‘Can Hitchcock be saved for feminism?’’ 
ask Robin Wood in a recent article analyzing 
Rear Window and Vertigo.' This is the ques- 
tion he would address, he says, if he rewrote 
Hitchcock’s Films today.’ The rerelease of 
five of these in 35mm to a largely art-house 
circuit has afforded the opportunity to resee 
and reappraise major work after a hiatus 
spanning the reappearance of feminism and 
the entrenchment of auteurism as the domi- 
nant film aesthetic in popular or journalistic 
critical circles. 

Wood’s essay is a major contribution— 
hopefully just the beginning—to the analysis 
of films from a male feminist perspective, 
aware of the limitations and oppression of 
men under patriarchy. Wood does not attempt 
to speak for women but rather to and for 
men who have gained from feminist criticism 
the awareness that it is not only women who 
are crippled by patriarchal inequity. While 
he acknowledges that in Hitchcock’s work 
“‘there erupts ...an animus against women 
and specifically against the female body, 
most grossly in Frenzy, even there it is trou- 
bled by contradictions that call into question 
the male drives and fantasies that provide 
the films’ initial impulse.’’? 

Curiously there has been no extended anal- 
ysis of Frenzy (1971). The admission of miso- 
gynistic elements in Hitchcock, it might be 
argued, places us beyond the need to engage 
in detailed examination of the most blatant 
assaults on woman’s body and consciousness. 
But the prevalence of film representations of 
physical and psychological violence to women 
and the continued auteurist lionizing of 
Hitchcock suggest the appropriateness of the 
project. I will argue here that Frenzy is not 
only centered on the victimization of women, 
projecting a point of view in which women’s 
welfare and safety are negated, but that its 
black humor despairingly demonstrates the 
dread of vulnerability which men project 
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upon women, sharing their fear and confirm- 
ing men’s need for control and dominance. 

Before discussing the film and its rape- 
murder sequence in particular, references to 
critical reviews of the film at the time of its 
appearance provide a significant context for 
understanding the importance of the film in 
Hitchcock’s career and the reinstatement of 
Hitchcock in the public eye as a suspense 
director who hit ‘‘pay-dirt’’ with stories of 
sexual psychopaths. 

Critics welcomed Frenzy as a comeback for 
Hitchcock. Time’s review, ‘‘Still the Master,”’ 
claimed that the film ‘‘removes the doubt of 
the dim days of Marnie and Topaz that Hitch- 
cock is still in fine form.’’* ‘‘The old boy has 
come back,’’ Stanley Kauffmann announced 
to readers of the New Republic.® Penelope 
Gilliatt contentedly declared Hitch returned 
to the old form of the ‘‘Punch-Cockney 
thriller.”’’ ‘‘Frenzy is the first good movie 
about a sex murderer since Psycho,’’ Vincent 
Canby remarked. 

Linking Frenzy and Psycho pointed to the 
sexual violence of both films. Gilliatt linked 
the two as did Film Quarterly, which noted 
that Frenzy managed to escape from the 
‘dullness’? that marked Hitchcock’s spy 
thriller for a decade and to return to the sus- 
pense, malevolent wit and twists of terror in 
Psycho.’ Kauffmann made the connection 
even more explicit: ‘‘There is the razzle-dazzle 
murder editing as in the Psycho shower, this 
time dealing with rape and strangling—a se- 
quence that will doubtless become a ‘classic’ 
in editing classes for the easily impressed.’’'° 
Two other reviewers noted that the only 
redeeming moment of interest in Hitchcock 
between these two films was the death swoon 
of a woman spy, ‘‘engulfed in billows of a 
purple gown.’’'' A pattern of what constitutes 
cinematic excitement for these reviewers in 
Hitchcock’s films seems hard to overlook. 

Only two reviewers had some misgivings 


about this line of continued interest. William 
Pechter saw the death swoon as anticipating 
Frenzy and reflected on the unsettingly erotic 
use made of a corpse in Makaveyev’s Love 
Affair as ‘‘Hitchcockian.’’'* The rape-murder 
scene in Frenzy was ‘‘extraordinary in its 
explicitness and blatancy,’’ Pechter said; the 
director has exploited the new permissiveness 
to satisfy the audience’s taste which he had 
heretofore subverted but not satisfied with 
sensationally horrific detail. Pechter doesn’t 
take his disturbing reflection much further, 
but an unsolicited guest review for the New 
York Times, reacting to Vincent Canby’s 
review a week earlier, made the conclusion 
from both the film and reviewer’s response: 
‘*I suspect that films like Frenzy may be 
sicker and more pernicious than your cheapie 
hum-drum porno flick, because they are 
slicker, more artistically compelling versions 
of sadomasochistic fantasies and because they 
leave me feeling more angry and more impo- 
tent simultaneously.’’'? No response to this 
review was published, but a film review ap- 
pearing in the same issue as Pechter’s nicely 
illustrated Victoria Sullivan’s sense of what 
was happening in some critically touted films 
of the same period: ‘‘Straw Dogs’ violence,”’ 
the reviewer complained, ‘‘was jagged and 
unsatisfying—almost a repeated coitus inter- 
ruptus of climaxes.’’'4 

Donald Spoto’s exposé biography of Hitch- 
cock was really the first critical response to 
take up and extend Sullivan’s comments. 
Spoto traces a life of obsession with unattain- 
able beautiful women (the icy-blonde syn- 
drome), sadistic cruelty and inexplicable mari- 
tal celibacy. Hitchcock’s relationship with 
Tippi Hedren in Marnie and The Birds is the 
most overt acting out of this obsession. Spoto 
sees these incidents marking Hitchcock’s per- 
sonal and professional decline. The rape- 
murder sequence, Spoto wrote, ‘‘gives the 
impression of a film-maker eager to push to 
the limits his own fantasy and to join the 
ranks of the more daring (but in fact less 
imaginative) directors, whose excesses were 
just beginning to fill movie screens in 1971.'° 
This fantasy of rape-murder, the expression 
of frustrated impotence, continued to the end 
of Hitchcock’s film work in 1979 when he 
wrote yet another scene of rape-murder: ‘‘this 
was the last expression of the darkest desire 


that had occupied Hitchcock’s imagination 
for decades—suggested in his very first film, 
The Pleasure Garden, and rendered most 
recently and most graphically in Frenzy.’’'® 

Spoto’s book-length study citing the pro- 
tracted violence to women in Hitchcock’s 
films is very important in the wake of a vir- 
tual blackout on the significance of sexual 
violence in reviewers’ comments. But the ‘‘ad 
hominem’’ approach seems objectionable to 
me and misses the mark of two more major 
issues than Hitchcock’s personal or even pro- 
fessional life: (1) the metaphoricizing of wo- 
men’s victimization into a human universal, 
and (2) the ethical and technical sophistication 
of Hitchcock’s self-consciousness in manipu- 
lating spectator point of view. Specific as 
Spoto’s book is in detailing the way in which 
Hitchcock played out his obsessional fantasy 
‘‘artistically,’’ it easily slides into generalized 
sadness at the director’s dim view of ‘‘the 
human condition.”’ 


The technique of film-making is expert in this 
motion picture and Hitchcock used it to describe 
a world in which he had lost all hope . . . There 
is nothing appetizing about food or friendship, 
and all the relationships are sterile or aborted 
by murder. Frenzy is, to the last frame, a closed 
and coldly negative vision of human possibility. '’ 


Misogyny is replaced by misanthropy in the 
critic’s eyes and the victimization of women 
becomes a metaphor for the despairing en- 
trapment of humanity in a cage of unsatisfied 
desire. In his important article on nineteenth- 
century melodrama, Thomas Elsaesser sug- 
gests'* that the position of women as the suf- 
fering victims of melodrama presents a trans- 
position of the middle class, itself dispossessed 
by industrialization and urbanization. In the 
process of making the comparison, the speci- 
fic issues of violence to women and women’s 
social class position drops out of considera- 
tion: once more, women as a cipher. 

Secondly, explicit as the connection is be- 
tween the subject matter of Hitchcock’s films 
and personal details from his life, Spoto’s lack 
of analysis of Hitchcock’s narrational style 
ignores the director’s skill in implicating the 
spectator in morally questionable behavior 
through filmic techniques of identification. 
Canby’s review recognized explicitly that 
aspect of Hitchcockian narration in Frenzy, 
and the sequence in which Bob Rusk (Barry 
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Foster) attempts to extract his tiepin from the 
hand of his victim buried in a sack of potatoes 
has the same (‘‘root for the villain’’) spectator 
manipulation as Norman Bates’s anxious 
attempts to clean up after the shower murder 
in Psycho. But whether Hitchcock’s narration 
induces a self-critical reflection in the specta- 
tor (as Robin Wood believes) or simply grati- 
fies the desire to victimize women is difficult 
to determine. 

The change in critical response to Hitch- 
cock’s films points to the importance, then, 
of analyzing textual cues for what they imply 
about spectator positions. I will argue that 
there is a calculated ambiguity in Frenzy sup- 
porting both male and female, victim and 
victimizer positions, but that both positions 
are finally not only questionable but objec- 
tionable in their pained denial of the possi- 
bility of trust and vulnerability. Before deal- 
ing with the question of audience response, 
we need to examine how the film presents 
violence to women structurally within the 
film’s narrative and stylistically. 

Frenzy manifests Hitchcock’s familiar pre- 
occupation with the distinction between 
‘‘normal’’ and pathological behavior and 
personality. As in many of his films, he sets 
this up in at least two dimensions: as a func- 
tion of the relationship between spectator and 
pathological character (narrational technique 
encourages spectator identification with that 
character) and as a function of the relation- 
ship between two characters in the film story 
who are both contrasted in their overt be- 
havior and bonded by similarities in their 
emotional make-up. Like the two protagonists 
in Strangers on a Train, Richard Blaney and 
Bob Rusk, former Air Force buddies, are 
‘‘mates’’? linked by facets of personality. 
Blaney acts out his anger publicly in numerous 
antisocial ways while Rusk appears an amiable 
businessman and friend who we later learn 
rapes and murders women. Blaney initially 
appears to be the more likely ‘‘villain’’ while 
Rusk’s deceptive appearance represses the 
violence that explodes in private. 

A divorced veteran working as a bartender, 
Blaney is fired for nipping drinks his boss 
alleges are unpaid. He gets support in his 
dire straits from Rusk, his ex-wife (Brenda) 
and current barmaid girlfriend (Babs), both 
of whom become Rusk’s victims. Rusk ini- 
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tially goes to Blaney’s ex-wife (‘‘Blaney Mar- 
riage and Couple Counselling’’) to find some- 
one who will indulge his sadomasochistic 
proclivities. But, turned down as a client, he 
forces himself upon her and kills her. Blaney’s 
angry encounter with his ex-wife previous to 
this makes him a suspect in the murder, and 
the film becomes a triptych, cross-cutting 
between the stories of Blaney, Rusk and the 
police investigator pursuing the ‘‘sex murder.”’ 
Rusk murders Blaney’s girlfriend, Babs, and 
frames Blaney who is then convicted and im- 
prisoned. Escaping from prison, Blaney 
returns to Rusk’s apartment to kill him but 
‘‘murders’’ an already dead woman victim in 
Rusk’s bed just before Rusk returns to remove 
the body. Concealed behind the door of the 
apartment, the police investigator this time 
apprehends Rusk as the ‘‘true’’ villain. 

I want particularly to analyze the rape- 
murder of Brenda, the tenth sequence of the 
film: its critical location in the narrative struc- 
ture of the film, its own internal structure, 
and then individual dimensions of its style 
(dialogue, behavior, lighting, point of view). 
Hitchcock’s showy opening, a helicopter shot 
over the Thames, sets the morbid-comic tone 
of the film by presenting a woman’s nude 
and tie-strangled body floating towards a 
political gathering as ironically undercutting 
a speaker who is referring to the successful 
campaign to ‘‘clean up the Thames.’’ A 
woman’s nude body is objectified by anonym- 
ity and presented for our detached but curious 
gaze, conditioning us for additional objecti- 
fied but more interested perusal. The remark 
from a passerby, a horrified ‘‘That’s my club 
tie,’’ suggests the rapist-murderer could be 
anyone, even the most respectable Britisher, 
and draws our attention to the tie just before 
the cut to Blaney in front of the mirror— 
tying avery similar kind of tie. 

This opening has set the tone and also 
established the enigma that must be solved. 
Who is the perpetrator of the committed 
crime? With quintessential Hollywood and 
Hitchcock economy, expectation is set up to 
be fulfilled. But Hitchcock’s narration here is 
self-consciously playful, more like Sterne of 
Tristram Shandy than the omniscient trust- 
worthy narrator of most nineteenth-century 
literature and twentieth-century film. Blaney’s 
qualities of character, particularly losing his 


temper, suggest, almost too obviously, that 
he is a likely candidate for the title of notori- 
ous ‘“‘necktie murderer.’’ The audience is 
given plenty of evidence that Blaney is thor- 
oughly unsavory and misogynistic. 

Hence, Rusk’s appearance (alias Mr. Rob- 
inson) at the Blaney Bureau is disconcerting. 
Hitchcock has been constructing the narrative 
to follow Blaney up to this point. What is the 
motivation to switch to Rusk when Blaney 
is not present? A substitution is suggested 
here through narrative structure implying a 
dual or split protagonist (the parallels between 
Marion Crane and Norman Bates before the 
shower murder), one of whom acts out the 
other’s emotional impulse. (Does this evoke 
the childhood fear of omnipotence that some- 
one ‘‘died’’ because the child ‘‘wished’’ they 
were dead?) The switch from Blaney to Rusk 
tends to set apart the rape-murder of Brenda 
from the murder in Psycho. Why are we sud- 
denly following the movements of Rusk rather 
than Blaney? Eventually, of course, it answers 
the question of the identity of the rapist-mur- 
derer. In addition, it does not immediately 
precipitate subsequent action. The abruptness 
with which it is introduced and left makes the 
viewer all the more conscious of the way the 
sequence sets up and fulfills its own internal 
expectations. 

The rape-murder sequence has four seg- 
ments: a conversational prologue, a struggle 
ending with rape, Rusk’s murder of Brenda, 
Rusk’s detachment and departure. The four- 
minute conversational prologue begins as 
Rusk enters Brenda’s office for ‘‘counselling’’ 
without knocking while she is applying make- 
up at her desk. This offers an opening for the 
*‘women are always asking for it’’ male erotic 
fantasy that provides the rationale for sexual 
aggression. A series of nonverbal cues show 
Rusk’s behavior as increasingly and more 
overtly aggressive: he stands while she remains 
seated behind her desk, he walks around the 
office presumptuously pulling out a file 
drawer and fumbling with the files, he moves 
in familiarly and sits on her desk, picks up an 
apple at the same time that he promises that 
he doesn’t ‘‘handle the fruit until it’s his.’’ 
His insistent claims for attention, met by her 
refusal, build to the explicit declaration that 
it is she as sexual object, not as a professional 
woman, that he is interested in. This segment 


is shot in conventional shot-reverse shot style 
with tracking camera to convey Rusk’s stalk- 
ing movement. Brenda’s attempt to use the 
phone provides a transition to the section of 
overt physical struggle and the rape segments 
which lasts some three and a third minutes, 
comprising 33 shots of approximately six 
seconds each. 

This second segment evokes comparisons 
with the Psycho shower murder sequence not 
only because of its sexual violence content 
but because of its extreme fragmentation of 
a woman’s body, although it presents nowhere 
near the graphic or design emphasis, the 
variety of angles, of the earlier film. Camera 
distance and angle objectify parts of her body 
with special emphasis on crotch, ankle and 
breast. A superficial comparison of the scene 
with a fight between two men in a Western 
demonstrates the difference; the Western fight 
features the entire body with angles to stress 
strength and power of movement. A signifi- 
cant similarity with Psycho however is a shot 
of both women prior to an act of violence with 
their heads thrown backwards: Marion Crane 
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extends her bird-like neck to the shower of 
cascading water, eyes closed and smiling; 
Brenda Blaney, with her arms pinned behind 
her by Rusk, faints into limp unconsciousness 
as he carries her to the chair and drapes her 
over it—back arched, neck extended. Condi- 
tioned by ritualized animal behavior to indi- 
cate vulnerability and trust and by Western 
European oil painting, this image is an impor- 
tant cue for the audience. Among animals it 
marks the end of aggression. Between people 
it invites trusting intimacy. Here it is the 
prelude to the horror of aggressive violation: 
the brief, almost subliminal, shot of the knife 
point at Marion’s belly, the implied penetra- 
tion of Brenda from the rhythmic movement 
of Rusk’s body against hers. 

The violation of both of these women by 
the intrusive behavior of men, overpowering 
and defining the situation, ignores the percep- 
tions, feelings and desires of the women and 
projects male fantasy upon women’s behavior. 
The image of that behavior is rendered am- 
biguous—if objectified and out of context— 
by the fact that pain and rapture may be sig- 
nalled with the same gesture. But the differ- 
ence lies in the use of force, the ability of one 
person to forcefully overcome the boundary 
of another self against the other’s will rather 
than the willing drop of that boundary. Be- 
tween two men a display of force is recog- 
nized and/or labelled as aggression, while 
male aggression against a woman is an asser- 
tion of male prerogative. Having defined 
women as chaste and virginal out of a fear 
and dislike of female sexuality and a need to 
control the transference of property from 
father to son, men justify sexual aggression 
as giving women what men supposedly know 
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(better than the women themselves) that 
women want. Encouraged to ignore their 
sexual desires, women find their repressed 
will violated when it is suitable for men; 
women’s will is doubly negated. 

Explicit dialogue spells out the contradic- 
tions of his mode of male aggressive fantasy 
during the rape segment. Brenda Blaney, 
recovered from fainting at having her arms 
twisted behind her back, pushes Rusk back- 
ward with her feet and tries to escape. But 
he trips her and throws her into a chair where 
he pins her with his body and tears her cloth- 
ing. She asks him not to rip her dress, and tells 
him that she will remove it, but he replies that 
he likes her to struggle, that she’s ‘‘supposed 
to.’’ ‘Some women like to struggle.’’ 

Brenda’s request to remove her clothing 
herself makes an attempt to gain some shred 
of control in a context of physical force, but 
the gesture allows for an element of ambiguity 
and projection for the male viewer with its 
suggestion of submissive cooperation. Rusk 
rejects even the projected fantasy of consent; 
he must tear, violate, intrude to satisfy his 
need to dominate and control. Brenda’s pas- 
sive submissiveness, as she recites a psalm 
during the rape, seems to Rusk the reason for 
his failure to come so that it is ‘‘necessary”’ 
for him to strangle her to death in order to 
attain the passionate frenzy of sexual domina- 
tion that arouses him sufficiently. '° 

Lighting is a crucial signal to the viewer in 
this sequence that Hitchcock is presenting an 
act of violence to a woman as a male erotic 
fantasy. Although the sequence takes place 
at mid-day, the lighting in the office is sub- 
dued and indirect with speckled shadows play- 
ing over soft-colored walls and furniture 
decorated almost domestically with a vase of 
flowers. During the physical struggle before 
the rape and murder, the lighting is more flat 
and harsh—daylight brightness—but returns 
to deep softening shadows featuring the con- 
tours of Brenda’s body at the point at which 
Rusk rips Brenda’s clothes and the camera 
fastens on her face reciting the psalm while 
she is raped. 

The traditional lighting of woman as hal- 
lowed erotic object is nowhere more explicit 
in the film than it is in this segment. Rusk’s 
sweating and ruddy face is lighted from the 
front while Brenda’s head is backlighted. A 


legacy of the nineteenth-century cult of true 
womanhood, backlighting to provide a halo 
around the head and hair and softening glow 
around the face has been standard Hollywood 
fare since the twenties. But it is curious that 
Hitchcock’s preference is to reserve such 
lighting for this moment of sexual aggression 
and degradation in the film. Hitchcock’s 
studio control situates the chair into which 
Rusk throws her in a position to provide 
‘‘naturalistically motivated’’ lighting. 

Point of view, conceived of in its most 
literal sense as the spatial position of the 
camera with respect to the characters and 
mise-en-scéne, is largely outside of both char- 
acters, although some shots during the rape 
come close to an over-the-shoulder shot- 
reverse shot pattern. But during the third and 
briefest segment of the sequence, the murder 
itself, the camera assumes classic point-of- 
view shots several times from Rusk’s position. 
This segment lasts approximately one and a 
half minutes with 45 shots averaging two sec- 
onds each. Failing to come during the rape, 
Rusk removes his necktie and strangles the 
horrified and stunned woman. His climactic 
Orgasm is simulated cinematically by the 
pacing of the editing and the classic point-of- 
view shots looking down at Brenda’s body 
beneath him, particularly her neck with head 
thrown back and turning violently from side 
to side. The sense of chaos, straining motion 
and ‘‘excitement’’ here is enhanced by a viola- 
tion of the 180-degree rule: camera angles on 
Brenda’s face from either side of her head. 
Point of view is nowhere so strong in this 
whole segment as during the murder. Several 
extreme close-ups of her face accentuate this 


but the closest shot of the entire film is of 
Brenda’s eyes darting back and forth in the 
final moments of strangulation just before 
they are still in death (freeze frame). 

Initially exchanging literal or spatial point 
of view between the two characters, the narra- 
tional power of this segment is unified and 
consistent in Rusk. Point of view as mise-en- 
scéne, editing, dialogue and behavior—all the 
territories of narrational control—has main- 
tained a male fantasy of sexual aggression. 
Now the viewer is forced to experience the 
murder from the position of Rusk, in order 
for the movie to ‘‘survive,’’ to continue to 
have a consciousness, much as Psycho shifted 
to Norman Bates after he murdered Marion 
Crane, the camera literally hunting for another 
subjectivity to occupy. What this means for 
female spectators, while almost inconceivable, 
must be conceived. Frenzy is not alone in its 
classic point of view shots from the perspec- 
tive of a man violently assaulting a woman. 
Such scenes are notable in a number of criti- 
cally acclaimed films such as Klute, which 
perpetuate the image of the vulnerable woman 
as victim unless she has the patronage of the 
good male parent, the vindication of Patriarchy. 
What is profoundly disturbing about the rape- 
murder sequence in Frenzy is that it projects 
the male fantasy of ‘‘invited invasion’’ onto 
the objective reality of the situation: the set- 
ting, lighting, woman’s behavior, perspective 
of the camera ‘‘eye.’’ Audiences are encour- 
aged to read film as a socially privileged 
representation of ‘‘reality’’; photographic 
recording coupled with narrative as causal 
explanation. It is the objectification of a par- 
ticularly pathological but culturally logical 
male subjectivity in patriarchy, and the film 
spectator, male or female, is unambiguously 
forced to share it. 

The epilogue to the sequence in which Rusk 
regains his composure, finishes the apple and 
picks his teeth before leaving, lasts about a 
minute (five shots, the longest of the segment, 
as are the tracking shots of Marion Crane’s 
murder by Norman Bates—perhaps on the 
model of relaxed postcoital heartbeat and 
breathing), allowing the spectator to regain 
his/her composure as well. The lighting is like 
the conversational prologue again, soft and 
intimate, Rusk’s movement matter of fact 
and detached; Brenda’s body in long shot, 
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the first in the entire segment, is grotesque, 
her legs splayed, her face contorted, encour- 
aging the viewer to be as instantly detached 
from her person as is Rusk. She is objectified 
by death as much as by physical and sexual 
aggression. Eyes bulging, tongue protruding 
(Spoto quotes Anthony Shaffer as saying 
Hitchcock wanted to insert a close-up of the 
dead woman’s tongue dripping §saliva)?° 
Brenda’s appearance is a textbook study on 
objectification, arousal, dominance and 
detachment. Set into the story of Richard 
Blaney, the rape-murder sequence is Rusk’s 
and the spectator’s quickie, a concentrated 
rock video, an interruption, a gruelling /titil- 
lating but carefully paced ten-minute sequence, 
one of three Hitchcock was personally respon- 
sible for in a film which had lost his interest 
for the most part.?! 

The sequence closes with the camera follow- 
ing Rusk downstairs, panning to Blaney enter- 
ing and leaving while Monica, Brenda’s secre- 
tary, catches a glimpse of Blaney, passes him 
and enters the office building herself. The 
sequence ends with Monica’s offscreen scream, 
noted and then ignored by two women pass- 
ersby. The tracking camera movement here is 
important because it suggests a narrational 
connection to a subsequent scene in which Rusk 
offers Babs his apartment. In this scene the 
camera tracks with both characters through the 
streets from the fruit market to his apartment 
and follows them up the stairs, medium shot 
on Rusk’s face behind Babs, until Rusk says 
**You’re my kind of woman,’’ just before 
they enter his apartment. Then the camera 
returns downstairs with a tracking movement 
that carries it through the front door and 
across the street. Having set up and paid off 
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expectations for a male erotic fantasy of 
sexual aggression, Hitchcock draws attention 
to his control and the spectator’s response 
to subverted expectations. In this narrator’s 
ultimate power play, Hitchcock ‘‘bares the 
device’’ of his own narrational quasisexual 
power. 

One could argue, as others have, that this 
moment of reflexivity is Hitchcock’s textbook 
lesson to the spectator on his/her own voyeur- 
ism—following the position of Wood in dis- 
cussing Psycho in particular. In this view, 
the ethical center of the narration is safely 
critical of voyeuristic pleasure at sexual vio- 
lence. But this ignores Hitchcock’s systematic 
ambiguity. How do we know that the narrator 
is ‘‘critical’? rather than self-consciously 
aware, even affirming the pleasure or at least 
dependent on viewer moral stance? Spectator 
discomfort depends upon an ability to shift 
perspectives and a stance critical of domi- 
nance-submission structures of interpersonal 
relations. Furthermore, might not the cam- 
era’s gesture of withdrawal be experienced as 
much as brandishing the threat of repeated 
violence or promise of conquest, triggering 
cues so that the previous sequence can be 
rerun in the mind (a haunting), as well as an 
instigator of self-examination and motiva- 
tion? It is as a sort of musical ‘“‘rest’’ in the 
continual onslaught of graphic violence to 
women that Hitchcock’s occasional reflexivity 
must be viewed. Self-reflexivity implies no 
judgment of voyeurism; no moral position is 
implied. 

Misogyny is evident in the film beyond its 
physical violence to women: Frenzy is unre- 
mittingly antifemale in its characterization 
of women. Its music hall/vaudeville wittiness 
(Laurel and Hardy attitudes toward women 
as threatening and demanding) is particularly 
insinuating because of the long tradition of 
schoolboy fear of female assertiveness and 
strength. With the possible exception of Babs, 
women in Frenzy are overbearing, hostile 
and suspicious. Brenda Blaney is annoyingly 
self-sufficient and successful in comparison 
with her maladjusted husband. Her secretary 
is an efficient and guarded witness who claims 
in arch tones, ‘‘In my job I’ve learned to keep 
a sharp eye on men, Inspector.’’ What is 
amazing about her portrayal is that although 
the film offers the best conceivable justifica- 


tion for her attitude, the latter is nonetheless 
undercut and parodied as a negative stereo- 
type by the Inspector’s defensive shrug. 
Woman’s feelings and experience are under- 
mined rather than justified in this most ex- 
treme of situations. Her keenness is not pre- 
sented as either warranted or commendable 
but an unfairly aimed barb. 

The woman who leaves the Blaney Marriage 
Bureau with her new partner is straight out 
of British music-hall comedy: huge, fat, order- 
ing her little spouse around before they ever 
leave the office. The indifference of the two 
women who hear Monica scream implies 
women’s repudiation of each other’s experi- 
ence. The receptionist at the hotel where 
Blaney and Babs spend an afternoon, not to 
mention the wife of Blaney’s ex-RAF buddy, 
are all hostile and suspicious. Despite the 
evidence that Blaney merits suspicion from 
her point of view (he is also suspected by the 
police investigator, who is portrayed as an 
intelligent and sympathetic character), the 
latter is set off against her kindly, trusting 
husband. And finally, the police inspector’s 
wife takes revenge for her passionless exis- 
tence by torturing her husband with haute 
but grotesque and unsatisfying cuisine. 

Perhaps because Babs is the only sympa- 
thetically portrayed female character in the 
film, her treatment in the potato-truck se- 
quence following her murder (the third and 
last for which Hitchcock was personally 
responsible) is particularly distressing. A 
Hitchcock trademark not entirely but over- 
whelmingly aimed at women, black humor 
may be a safety valve for dealing with intense 
pain, but it is nevertheless a cynical means of 
abstracting or detaching oneself. The treat- 
ment of Babs’s body as Rusk hunts for his 
tiepin among the potatoes is only morbidly 
funny because of Hitchcock’s ability to make 
the spectator identify with the male murderer, 
the distressed Rusk literally breaking the 
fingers of the corpse in order to retrieve his 
pin. The detachment from the body of a char- 
acter who has had a central position drama- 
tically in the film is an extra degree of objecti- 
fication of woman’s body; here Hitchcock’s 
grotesque, perhaps sick, humor works toward 
an unprecedented degradation of woman. 

On this point Pechter’s review is correct. 
The spectator is encouraged to find humorous 


the visible body of a character who has been 
sympathetically portrayed only moments 
before and is now abused and defiled. The 
shot of Babs’s nude corpse dropping from a 
potato truck while a police car stops just short 
of running over it, followed by the close-up of 
her grotesque face, offers no ‘‘artistic’’ am- 
bivalence for women. This is degradation 
extended beyond life, the capacity for objecti- 
fication that makes sexual violence and homi- 
cide conceivable. 

Hitchcock has us participate in this exer- 
cise in detachment and objectification far 
more than he comments reflexively on the 
implications of our ability and perhaps desire 
to do so. While it is true that his portrayal of 
male characters hardly arouses much sym- 
pathy or warmth either (Rusk and Blaney 
are unsavory protagonists but the inspector, 
ex-RAF buddy and others are certainly 
humane) they are not victims. The inspector 
who cannot assert himself honestly in his dis- 
taste for the food his wife serves hardly 
suffers a fate commensurate to that of the 
women victims. But while I do not want to 
suggest that women ‘‘represent’’ the human 
condition, their victimization absorbs not 
only male anger at their failure to satisfy and 
fulfill needs but confirms the fear and dread 
of vulnerability and trust as dangerous. 


I have tried in this article to set aside the 
frequently cited Hitchcock wit and humor 
which beguiled so many reviewers at the time 
of Frenzy’s appearance in order to examine a 
fundamental core of misogynistic violence, 
psychological and physical, which should be 
traced throughout his films. Hitchcock films 
are sometimes clever, witty and intelligent. 
They are also profoundly hostile to women or 
reinforce their subjugation. 

Years ago Phyllis Chesler’s Women and 
Madness and more recently Carol Gilligan’s 
In a Different Voice discussed the damage to 
women’s consciousness done by continual dis- 
crediting or disconfirmation of their feelings 
and experience. This process which enables 
women’s consciousness to be ‘‘colonized,’’ is, 
I think, what Victoria Sullivan found so 
objectionable about Frenzy—that here it was 
insinuated into our consciousness in a more 
sophisticated and therefore more subversive 
manner, more difficult to defend against than 
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ordinary daily misogyny. We need to study 
the process not only in films like Frenzy but 
also in rock videos, magazine advertising and 
other categories of sexual violence and mis- 


Ogyny. 
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Barbra Streisand’s Yent/ is the first major 
American film directed, coproduced, and co- 
written by a woman—who is also its star. 
Yentl’s status as such has been acknowledged 
and hyped in various publications. Interest- 
ingly, however, in a culture that prides itself 
on having liberated its women and supported 
their advances, not a single article or review 
has explored the significance of this first. 
Although Streisand’s difficulties in making 
this film—as a woman, and, more particu- 
larly, as ‘‘Streisand’’—have been discussed 
ad nauseum, no one except Pauline Kael has 
seen fit to ask if the film itself is noticeably 
different for having been so largely controlled 
by a woman; and not even Kael attempts to 
explain these differences. When a woman 
takes such control of a mass-market film, is 
the resulting work substantially different? 
And does it matter if that woman is Barbra 
Streisand? 
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Admittedly, these questions are difficult to 
answer with any certainty. Streisand’s fifteen- 
year obsession with Yent¢t/ is almost as steeped 
in rumor as the woman herself, and undoubt- 
edly her media-created image as the bitchy, 
difficult star has influenced the willingriess of 
both public and critical establishment to accept 
her film as the work of a serious artist and 
give it the scrutiny it would merit as such. 
Further, the difference of women’s film re- 
mains as difficult to define as the difference 
of ‘‘women’s’’ writing—or as the difference 
of ‘‘woman’’ herself. 

Whatever the difficulty in definitively 
answering these questions, however, Yentl 
is strikingly different from what Hollywood 
has offered, even in its other recent comedies 
of cross-dressing like Tootsie and Victor/ 
Victoria. As the film details Yentl’s relation- 
ships and quest for self, it questions the appro- 
priateness of traditional sex roles and casts 
doubt on other cherished assumptions as well. 
In so doing, it makes accessible to a large 
audience ideas that have previously been 
broached only in the works of ‘‘serious’’ 
female fiction writers and academic feminist 
theorists. Yent! subtly suggests some rather 
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